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THE APOLOGY OP ARISTIDES. 



One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost " Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian," in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu- 
script No. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows : History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Paradisi, of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios) ; The Apology of Aristides (13 folios) ; 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man's being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios) ; A Discourse by a philosopher Be Anima (3 folios) ; The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios) ; 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios) ; A First Discourse in 
explanation of Koheleth, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios) ; and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu- 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Vol. I., No. 1, of " Texts and Studies : 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin- 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge." It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of "Haver- 
ford College Studies," and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admirably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac ; for which the reasons will appear presently. 

Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena ; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of Justin and the Epistle to Diognetus ; but 
they manage to compass a few new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian ; but it seems, from the con- 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon ; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of Hebraica may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he " was turning over Latin Passionals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua," happened to recognize "words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides " as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat ! That, of course, was a 
flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable ; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi- 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi- 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Bobinson's giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre- 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some- 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought and the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a corner has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in England, and Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work ; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. Hall, 
New York City. 

AMIAUD AND SCHEIL'S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SAIMANASAR II.* 



Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would be different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 



* Lbs Inscriptions db Salmanasar n. roi d'assyrie (860-834), transerites, coordonn6es, 
traduites et eommentfies par A. Amiaud et V. Scheil. Par's: H. Welter, 1890. Pp. xiv and 120. 



